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McElroy, 1971), but this method is not specific because it is subject
to interference by other organic compounds.  Detector tubes offer a
rapid, simple procedure, but they depend upon an estimation of the
length of a stain produced in the tube or upon the intensity of color
produced.  Consequently, these tubes are not particularly accurate*
They are also nonspecific since other aromatic hydrocarbons may
produce colors as well (American Conference of Governmental Industrial
Hygienists, 1972; Hay, 19b4; Kusnetz et, al., 1960)o

Collection in a bubbler containing sulfuric acid and formaldehyde
has also been proposed, but this method is little more than semi-
quantitative (Hanson ejt jtK , 1965).  Dambrauskas and Cook (1963) have
described collection in a bubbler containing methanol and subsequent
measurement by ultraviolet spectrophotometry.  This method is dis-
advantageous because it requires that the sampling unit be placed
in dry ice to prevent evaporation.  Moreover, sampling of breathing
zone exposures is more difficult with devices that contain liquids*

Silica gel has been used by a number of investigators to collect
xylene vapor for laboratory analysis (Campbell and Ide, 1966; Cropper
and Kaminsky, 1963; Feldstein _et, _al. , 1967)*  In the presence of
water vapor, however, there may be considerable loss.  Whitman and
Johnston (1964) reported that this disadvantage could be overcome by
the use of a molecular sieve prefilter.

Plastic bags have also been used to collect xylene and other
organic vapors (Apol _et _al., 1966; Smith and Pierce, 1970; VanderKolk
and VanFarowe, 1965). To use this method effectively, one must pre-
determine possible losses through reaction of the sample with the
type of plastic that comprises the bag.

Adsorption of xylene vapor on activated charcoal has been studied
by the National Institute for Occupational Safety and Health (NIOSH)
(1977e), Otterson and Guy (1964), Reid and Halpin (1968), and White
et_ j=LU (1970).  This is the preferred method for sampling xylene
since the compound is not displaced by water vapor, as it is when silica
gel is used.  Furthermore, it is simpler and more convenient than the
procedures involving plastic bags or bubblers.  White ejt^ aJL. (1970)
have described activated charcoal tubes that are suitable for sampling
occupational exposures to xylene.  They reported average desorption
efficiencies (percent xylene recovered from the charcoal) of 94%
(range 91%-96%) for 100 ppm concentrations of xylene sampled alone
and 98% (range 97%-100%) in the presence of six other organic vapors.
These tubes are now commercially available.

Ethylbenzene and Cumene (Isopropylbenzene).  Adsorption on
activated charcoal is also the preferred method of sampling for
ethylbenzene and cumene (National Institute for Occupational Safety
and Health, 1977a, b, c).  In this procedure, a known volume of air